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«* Sweeter to walk on cloudy hills, 
With a sunny plain below, 
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EDITH ARUNDEL MOLESTED BY AN OFFICER ON THE BEACH. 
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Marcaret was looking very pale and ill on 








Allan’s return. She was thin and worn with 








anxiety and watching; for Grace’s illness, @ 
nervous fever, had been so aggravated by her 
restless and anxious turn of mind, that for many 


days her life was despaired of, and Margaret’s 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





visit to Cheshire had been anything but a holi- 
day. 

Yon must now have rest and change yourself, 
Margaret,” said Allan, as, on the morning after 
his arrival, they walked together to the new green- 
house. 

“ Rest, if you please, but not change. 
already had that, you know!” 

“Tt has been a sharp trial, I should think, un- 
less Grace is improved. What sort of a patient 
does she make? I cannot fancy her ill.” 

Indeed she was very ill; but she is much bet- 
ter. Iam only so sorry that she is discontented 
with her house, after all the pains her husband 
has been at to make it comfortable for her. She 
now insists upon it, that Alderley does not suit 
her, and she must remove.” 

** But I thought Alderley was her own choice.” 

** So it was; but little Johnnie had the croup in 
the spring, and she thinks it is all the situation; 
and now this fever of hers has put the finishing 
stroke to her dislike of the place.” 

“ What a pity! Does she make a tolerably good 
wife ? ” 

“ She is a capital manager, if that is what you 
mean; and I think she is really fond of her hus- 
band. But Grace is clever—there is no doubt of 
that—and James is not clever ; so, you see, there 
is an inequality of intellect, which, being in favour 
of the wife, the poor husband suffers accordingly.” 

“JT had no idea that he was below the average 
in intellect.” 

“Tam afraid he is: he certainly does say pro- 
vokingly silly things, and she takes no pains to 
hide them; I have watched her sometimes with 
such a smile of scorn curling her lips, at some of 
his foolish speeches, as have made me blush less for 
him than for her.” 

“A man must be weak, though, Margaret, to 
allow his wife to make a butt of him.” 

“Yes, that is true; but it does not make the 
wife the more amiable that she does so. Having 
married him, and this weakness at which she laughs 
having existed before marriage, I cannot see what 
right a woman has to assume thus. He is such 
an indulgent husband too, and se proud of her. 
Oh, it is shameful, sometimes, to hear her bitter 
sarcasms and bright speeches at the dinner table, 
when servants and guests are presemt, which excite 
a laugh at his expense.” 

Allan looked grave—so grave that Margaret 
regretted she had said so much, and then spoke 
highly of Grace’s domestic ent and 
economy ; her well-trained, orderly servants ; her 
child, so carefully tended; her table, always well 
but not extravagantly supplied; but he shook his 
head. 

*T could not be happy with such a wife, Mar- 
garet,” he replied. 

* There is little fear of your having such a one, 
Allan. You are not at all like James, you know; 
and your wife must be clever indeed to find any 
thing to laugh at in you.” 

“Tam not sure that Grace would not, Mar- 
garet ; but now I want to talk to you about your 
pale looks. _ Ellison says you are not at all fit to 
go to Torquay, that Marion requires constant at- 
tention, and he is now anxious to get her home. 


I have 


in the course of a week or two.” 

“Is she fit to be removed? I thought not, by 
Eleanor’s letter.” 

“T don’t think she is exactly; but she seems to 
feel so strong a desire, that Edmund says he does 
not like to oppose it. But now, Margaret, you 
must not think of falling into a nurse’s habits at 
present. I want you to run down to Cromer and 
see my grandmother. She was always very fond 
of you; and, really, Aunt Katharine is not a nice 
person to be shut up with. It would be a real 
kindness to her ; and although she is a good deal 
of an invalid, she does not require any extra.. 
ordinary attention. What do you say to it?” 

“T do not like to leave you.” 

“Oh, be quite at ease about that. 
pretty closely occupied at the bank for some days, 
and so late that it will be scarcely worth coming 
back to Highgate. Our right-hand man is going 
to leave us, and this makes a great change in the 
whole concern, for not one of those Blackheath 
youths is fit to be trusted. Indeed, there is a 
great trouble impending with Charles. 
afraid he will not be a partner long; but I won't 
bring the bank to the Elms, as my poor father 
used to say. Will you go to Cromer?” 

“ If I could be of any use or comfort; but I feel 
I should be far more in my place at home. How 
little I have seen of your kind and thoughtful 
improvements here! It seems a shame to leave 
the Elms in its full summer’s beauty.” 

“T have thought of all that; anddon’t you think 
that our aunts in the city would enjoy the change ? 
They cannot afford a lodging, and they have no 
children to trample on our flower-beds, or spoil our 
carpets—a great consideration for a bachelor and 
spinster, is it not?” 

“ You are always thinking of others, Allan. I 
shall be afraid for the wife, when you have one. 
You will certainly spoil her; but pray ask our 
aunts te eome to Highgate, and I will leave a clear 
coast by Monday.” 

“That is right; and I shall send the pony-car- 
riage to Cromer. You can 
many nice drives; and neither of my aunts are 
charioteers.” 

“Very well: but I wish 


were going.” 
“T shall surprise you wit 


a visit before very 


I shall be |) 





take my grandmother | 


am |; 


long ; but I know I am wanted at the bank; and | 


my poor partmer seems so worried and anxious, 


that it would be a shame to leave him at present. | 


And, Margaret, there is a poor invalid at Cro- | 


mer that 1 do wish, if you have it in your power, 
you would show some little attentions to. I do 
not fancy they are very rich. I travelled with 
them to Cromer. Their names are Arundel, and 
they seem quite alone in the world. He cannot 
last long, poor fellow! and I cannot help being 
interested in them.” 

“Tn them! is he married P ” 

“ No, he has a sister with him, and one old ser- 
vant. I hope you will see them.” 

He coloured rather more than the occasion quite 
warranted ; but Margaret, not appearing to notice 
it, replied: “Iam afraid I am a very poor hand 
at getting on with strangers. I don’t like new 





She has quite a dread of being there when her | 


acquaintances ; but if I can help them in any way, 
that will alter the matter.” 
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mother-in-law returns, which she is expected to do 
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What happy beings are those helpful ones! We 
never find them victims to ennui, nor experiment- 


| ing on new medicines or systems, whether home- 


opathie, or allopathic, or hydropathic. They have 
so many thoughts for others, that they live quite 
out of themselves ; and the daily question of their 
lives is, not, ‘‘ What do I like to do?” but, ‘‘ What 


| ought I to do?” Oh, for more such women, whe- 


ther married or single. 


Margaret duly arrived by the Cromer coach. 
Mrs. Meadows gave her a hearty welecome—Miss 
Katharine a cold one; but Margaret was not dis- 
heartened. She had a calm persuasive way of her 
own, which rarely failed to exert the most bene- 
ficial influence on all around her. Even Miss 
Katharine could not long be insensible to it. The 
prospect of the pony-carriage was very delightful 
to all parties ; the sands looked so tempting ; but 
the donkeys, alas! were very stubborn, and the 
boys, like all. other boys, rather fond of terrifying 
the old ladies by sending the usually sober animal 
into a sudden paroxysm of fleetness, when its short 


| gallop would rock the little wooden-backed gig, 
| until Miss Katharine screamed aloud, and Mrs. 


| Meadows turned pale with terror. 


Very greatly, 


| therefore, did they rejoice when, on the Wednes- 
| day following Margaret’s arrival, the pretty pair 
| of grey ponies was driven into town, and Margaret 
| promised, that, as soon as they were rested, which 
| would be on the following day, they should have a 
| drive. Meanwhile, she contrived to make Mrs. Mea- 


dows, whom she called grandmamma, far happier 


| than she had been for many a day ; and with their 
| ecamp-stool to rest on, they explored the town and 
| its outskirts from beginning to end. The thing, 
| however, which the old ladies enjoyed the most, 
| was to sit on the jetty on warm evenings, and 
| watch the walkers in their gay dresses parading 
| up and down. 


There is no accounting for taste; and Margaret 


| did sometimes wonder that her companions could 


| turn their backs on the glorious sunset, which 


turned the ocean for a time into a golden sea, to 
speculate on the cost of dresses, and to discover, if 


! possible, the names of the various visitors, and 


| where they lodged. 


They had already formed acquaintances, too ; 


| and one evening, as they were about to take their 
| accustomed seat on the jetty, Edith Arundel 
| tripped down the steps of the gangway, and gave 


them a pleasant greeting. They introduced Mar- 
garet, and she was passing on. 
“Don’t you like the jetty?” said Miss Katha- 


| vine. 


“Oh dear no, not of an evening when the tide 


| is up, and it is crowded; but I like the sands and 


shingly beach better at any time. You must ex- 


| cuse me; I am going to look for some sea-weed for 
| my brother; he has a great fancy for alge, and it 
| amuses him to lay them out.” 


| 


“ How is your brother?” asked Mrs. Meadows, 
“Oh, better, much better since he came here; 
but he cannot, of course, walk down the cliff yet.” 
“May I inquire where you are lodging ?” 
“Certainly: in that little cottage quite at the 


| far end of the cliff; the last house you see.” 


“T wonder you are not afraid.” 
“ Afraid of what ?” 





“ Of the cliff falling.” 

“Oh dear no; my brother has been too often 
with but a plank between him and the sea, during 
all the voyages he has taken, to feel fear at the top 
of a cliff. But I must say good evening ;” and she 
turned quickly away. 

**Very improper,” said Miss Katharine, “ for 
such a handsome girl to be walking all alone at a 
sea-bathing place like this, where there are so 
many idle and impertinent fellows about, who 
would delight in annoying her. What an exposed 
life for a girl! dear, dear.” 

It must have been a bold man—and so Mar- 
garet Grant thought—who would have ventured 
on any impertinence to that girl of queenly pre- 
sence; and, as she watched the beautiful retreat- 
ing figure, she felt a strong desire to be the com- 
panion of her walk, and to give her the protec- 
tion of superior age and experience. On second 
thoughts, however, she resolved not to do so; but 
to wait, at least until she saw her returning, when 
a meeting would have less awkwardness than an ob- 
vious pursuit. So she sate talking with the old 
ladies on such trifles as she knew would interest 
them, until she was conscious that two young 
officers, on the same side of the jetty as she was 
seated, used the name of Arundel in their conver- 
sation. One, who had evidently risen from the 
table with quite as much wine as he could bear, 
was joking the other on the young lady in search 
of marine curiosities; and it seemed that a sort of 
wager was laid between them in an under-tone; 
for at the word ‘done,’ the more sober and 
gentlemanly of the two walked briskly down the 
jetty, flew up the cliff, and in a few minutes his 
tall figure might be seen striding along at the top, 
in the direction of the village of Runton, whither 
Edith Arundel was slowly walking on the sea- 
shore. 

Margaret could not account to herself for an im- 
pulse which actuated her to run after the strange 
maiden; but she was deceived in the distance, for 
by this time Edith was more than half a mile from 
the jetty, and Margaret found that walking on the 
beach at high water was no easy work to one who 
had lately been confined to the close atmosphere of 
asick-room. Her legs trembled, and she had al- 
most given up pursuit, when she observed the 
elegant form of Edith Arundel pause and stand 
perfectly still by the water’s edge for a moment; 
then, putting down her little basket, she seated her- 
self sorrowfully, if one might judge by her atti- 
tude, on the bank of shingles just above high-water 
mark; and, leaning her head on her hands, which 
rested on her knees, it was plain that she wept. 
Margaret stopped ; she could not intrude on sorrow, 
and was turning away again, when she discerned a 
person, at no great distance from the young lady, 
descending the cliff—an intrusion which, as her 
face was towards the sea, and her whole thoughts 
absorbed in her sorrow, she did not remark until 
the stranger was close behind her, when the sound 
of his feet on the pebbles made her turn round 
and start up in a moment. 

The wager, the appearance of the young man 
and his associate, and the youth ad loneliness of 
Miss Arundel, did not allow her to hesitate any 
longer. She quickened her steps the more, from 
remarking that the stranger’s presence was unwel- 
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come to the young lady, who marked her sense of 
it in a manner at once resolute and indignant. 
An attempt to take her little basket was decisively 
repulsed ; and when Margaret, almost breathless, 
came within a few paces of the two, she saw that 
Edith, with a determined air, pointed to the cliff, 
where the prints of his feet were still visible in the 
sand, as though bidding him return whence he 
came. 

On her approach, there was no hesitation on 
Miss Arundel’s part; and, at once linking her arm 
within Margaret’s, she said, turning to the dis- 
comfited officer: “Your path and mine, captain 
Reynolds, lie apart. I have a companion now, and 
will not detain you.” 

There was a look in that dark hazel eye which 
there was no mistaking—an expression of firmness 
in every line of that beautiful face, which gave not 
the young officer the smallest hope that perseve- 
rance would avail him anything; and, turning to- 
wards Runton, she drew Margaret after her, while 
he made short work of reaching the jetty and re- 
joining his companion, who rejoiced in the success 
of his wager. 

“You are tired; you don’t look strong; you 
have walked too fast; and I have taken this li- 
berty with a stranger.” 

“Do not call me a stranger,” said Margaret, 
quietly ; “if I can sit down for a few moments on 
the shingles, I shall recover my breath. I am 
usually such a slow person, that my quick walk 
has made me pant.” 

There was a kind hand laid on her shoulder as 
she said this, and a little bottle of eau-de-cologne 
soon poured its contents on to the handkerchief ; 
but not a word did the maiden speak until she saw 
that her companion was revived. 

“I always carry eau-de-cologne for Claude. It 
is fortunate that I had it with me. How kind of 
you to hasten towards me; not, however, that I 
was afraid”—and she smiled. There might have 
been a little scorn in the smile, or rather dignity, 
as she continued—* No, I was not afraid. Heisa 
wild and bad young man, but he would not hurt a 
hair of my head. I might as well tell you that 
which I dare say you have already guessed—he is 
a rejected lover.” 

“Poor fellow!” Margaret could scarcely help 
saying ; but she remembered the wager on the jetty. 

“T have known him since I was a little child. 
I believe people always said we should marry. 
His mother and my own were intimate friends; 
and, until he knew the world, and I learned 
to know something better than the world, it 
might have been. But he went abroad, following 
his regiment to India. When he returned, I was 
no longer achild, and he was in manhood, and 
I found it could not be. I had learned some 
lessons in the best of schools during our separa- 
tion. Sorrow is a grave teacher, and the world 
was by that time no more a sunny garden in which 
I was to frolic and dance like a child, but a place 
of education for eternity; and, perhaps, earlier 
than some, I learned the earnestness and reality of 
life. You can guess the rest. It was a hard 
struggle, but it was a triumph over earthly affec- 
tion which heavenly love rendered easy. For one 
year—and I was then but eighteen—I was often 
tempted to retreat; but, thanks be to Him who 





fave me strength for the fight, I did not. Soon 
the bitterness was past, and I could look on him 
to-night with only one feeling—that of thankful. 
ness that One who careth for his weakest children 
cared for me at that crisis of woman’s life. We 
view things so differently at twenty ; but Ihave 
told you a long history, and I am not wont to be 
so communicative. There is old Care looking out 
for me at the top of the cliff; shall we return? ” 

“ Perhaps we had better.” 

* You are sure you are rested ?” 

“Quite: Iam generally a good walker; but I 
have been an anxious watcher by a sick-bed for 
many weeks past, and this must be my excuse.” 

“Have you? so have I. I often think that 
some natures must need a great deal more of such 
discipline than others. You may see girls as old 
as you and I, or older——” 

“T am not a girl,” interrupted Margaret; “I 
am thirty-four.” 

“Are you? I could not have supposed it; but 
I was saying, you may see girls pass through 
childhood, youth, and womanhood itself, without 
ever having seen either sickness or sorrow in any 
case that has touched them nearly.” 

“ Do you think such girls are to be envied P” 

** Assuredly not; eh no, no! I would not but 
have stood by the death-beds I haveseen. I would 
not but have heard the words that I have heard 
from the dear ones on that border land, solemn 
and strange as the tones were, and blank as the 
hush of death leaves the heart, for all that the 
world calls joy and beauty. Indeed, we have too 
sad thoughts of death. ‘There is surely something 
beautiful and sublime in the passage of a mortal to 
immortality—the putting off the material—the 
losing of the finite in the infinite.” 

“ There is, however, one matter which we must 
not overlook,” said Margaret, seriously—for there 
was very little imagination in her temperament, 
and she took a just, calm view of all things— 
‘ Death entered by sin.’ ” 

“Yes, oh yes. I ought not to have expressed 
myself quite as I did. I feel that; but I have so 
lately seen death in the loveliest of its aspects, and 
the sting was so utterly taken away, that perhaps 
I have scarcely thought seriously enough of it. 
But here we are at the foot of the cliff. My lodg- 
ings are there. Come and see me when you can, 
will you? I shall look out for you to-morrow 
evening. Claude always makes me take a walk 
at this time. I never leave him till after tea, and 
then he likes to sleep. Good night;”’ and the 
friends—for there were the elements of friendship 
in each heart—pressed one another’s hands and 
parted. 

We have said that there was a similarity between 
Allan and Margaret ; and certain it is that no one 
could so thoroughly understand her brother as she 
could; and she thought, as she assisted Mrs. 
Meadows up the cliff, how thoroughly Allan would 
have appreciated the conversation of the high-souled 
woman with whom she had just held such heart- 
communion. 

It was very unlike the chatter of the two old 
ladies and an old acquaintance of theirs who had 
come to lodge at Cromer some months previously, 
and who contrived to get at the histories of every 
individual there. Very little, however, had Mrs 
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Masters been able to gather of the history of the 
Arundels. The name, Claude Arundel, esq., of 
Ely, did not tell much, when entered in the list of 
visitors, and Miss —— at the post-office was not 
communicative—a negative quality by no means 
despicable either in post-masters or post-mistresses 
in country towns and sea-bathing places. No, Mrs. 
Masters had tried very hard to get into Miss ——’s 
favour, to chat with her if she met her taking a 
walk or seated by the window ; but allin vain. She 
made a grand effort one day at the chemist’s, to dis- 
cover if he could gather anything through the pre- 
scriptions ; but, alas! the chemist never made up a 
single one. The Arundels had not laid out a penny 
in drugs since they had been there, which both the 
chemist and Mrs. Masters considered very singular. 
A box containing cod-liver oil came by the coach 
from Norwich one day, and possibly someother medi- 
cine might be there. This was ascertained beyond 
a doubt by Miss Masters, Mrs. Masters’ unmarried 
daughter, who had been in the booking-office when 
the box arrived; but this did not tell much, and 
nothing satisfactory to the chemist, at all events. 
He, kind-hearted man, would have been perfectly 
satisfied with the reason had he known it, which 


was no distrust of his drugs, but a morbid dread in- 


the invalid of being known in a small town to be 
using any remedies which might stamp him as a 
consumptive patient. Poor man! he little thought 
how many a pitying heart sighed, as, leaning on 
his stick, his bent figure paced up and down the 
esplanade, and how day by day a change was 
marked, which he and those who tended him still 
marked not. 

The evening walk came to be quite a settled 
matter between Margaret and Edith. It is sur- 
prising how entirely little conventionalities are 
dispensed with in the freedom of sea-side enjoy- 
ment. By sea-side enjoyment, far be it from me to 
allude to Brighton or Hastings, Dover, Scar- 
borough, or any of those specially genteel resorts, 
where the only difference between the people in 
London and the people at the sea is that at the 
latter place they go out rather more, parade a little 
more, and dress a little smarter. But fine dress is 
quite thrown away in a spot like Cromer. The 
air is too free, the winds too high, for fine flounced 
muslins ; and there are few days in its short sum- 
mers in which a sensible dark silk dress, or a 
warmish shawl, are not grateful. Margaret Grant 
and Edith Arundel, however, would have discovered 
that theirs were kindred spirits, if they had opened 
their lips in a railway train or a full omnibus. 
How Edith loved to show her new friend all the 
dear old haunts; the lighthouse hills, where she 
used to watch the merry rabbits when a child, and 
wish she could discover the secrets of the rabbits’ 
domestic life in the warrens ; the Overstrand hills, 
where, when a little girl of ten summers, her 
governess used to take her and her brothers (they 
were all in heaven now, except Claude) to drink 
tea in an old summer-house; the little village 
where her first acquaintance was made with the 
homes of the poor, and where her mother often 
led her to read to the old and the sick. 

Reverently she spoke of that mother, one even- 
ing, as she sate with Margaret on the hill-side 
which looks down into that same Overstrand 
village ; and there was a hush in her voice, and 


a quiet solemnity in her manner, as she told her 
| friend of her happy, holy childhood’s home at Ely, 
| where the very atmosphere she had breathed was 
love, and the very first idea she had ever had of 
God were thoughts of love and mercy. 

“I wish you could have known my mother ”— 
she never called her mamma, she said, since she 
had died: mother seemed the name most akin to 
heaven—“ I never remember seeing a wrong thing 
done by her. I never recollect observing anything 
— her and my father but the most perfect 
ove.” 

“ Was he P—excuse me, but you don’t speak of 
your father so much—was he equal to her ?” 

“Oh no, no; and he would have been the 
first to tell you so. Ihave sometimes wondered— 
and I do think now it was a mistake, one little 
flaw in her perfect character—how she could have 
married a man so intellectually inferior; but I 
know she truly loved him; and I am sure she 
never made him feel, if she knew it, (and her love 
might have made her blind to it,) that he was less 
clever than herself. He was a truly good Christian 
man, and a kind wise father: Morally, he was 
perhaps by nature more richly endowed than my 
mother, who had a high spirit; and I have heard 
her say that when young, before she became a 
true disciple of the meek and lowly One, she was 
of avery rebellious, impetuous spirit; but it was 
thoroughly brought under control afterwards, and 
she taught us self-control when very little child- 
ren. Ah! she was such a capital trainer of little 
ones! Think what it is to be able to say, as we 
could, even till it became a truism, ‘Mamma is 
never selfish; mammais never angry; mamma 
often gives up what she wishes to papa.” 

“ Ah, that is the secret of family government,” 
said Margaret, recalling very different scenes in 
her childish days. “ Perfect union between the 
parents will be the best bond of union for the 
children. Were there many of you?” 

‘Six; Claude and I only remain, and he has 
never been strong. It seems so strange that death 
should have passed him by—him, whose life, from 
his earliest infancy until now, has seemed so often 
to hang on so slender a thread, and have cut down 
the healthiest of our flowers and buds. It isa sad 
story; but I feel that I can tell it to you, though 
I seldom talk of it. 

“My second brother, who had been reading 
with a clergyman at Cambridge, and who was 
fondly hoping to enter the church after his college 
life was over, came home, four years ago last 
Christmas, in the fulness of health and hope. He 
was the very picture of young manly beauty. We 
were perhaps too fond of him, of his talents, and 
of his character. He had not been at home a 
fortnight before he sickened of a malignant fever, 
and at sixteen years of age his sun went down. 
Then Mary, a sweet child of twelve, my only 
sister, followed. There were two graves within 
three weeks; and the little twin brothers, just 
nine years old, who had been so lovely and _plea- 
sant in their lives, were not divided in death. 
Thus there was sorrow upon sorrow. We were 
almost stunned. I am not sure that the very 
weight of it was not a mercy at the time. We 
could not even feel. It weighed us down to the 





very earth. A fortnight after the first death, my 
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father sickened. He hovered long upon the grave’s 
brink; but my mother, who had never seemed to 
know weariness during the long watchings of the 
last few weeks, said she could not give him up 
even when the doctors said that there was no hope. 
And he lived, but his mind never fully recovered 
its power; and when he recovered from bodily 
illness, and we still nursed our hopes from day to 
day, until they starved to death, we found his 
memory was gone for ever, and that there was 
little better than a child’s mind in the manly body. 

“‘T never so venerated my mother as in this 
season of sorrow. She was not callous, but she 
was so beautifully calm, continually breathing 
forth the sentiment, ‘Thy will be done!’ She 
knew, she said, that in very faithfulness she was 
afflicted, and that though He whom her soul loved 
should slay her, yet would she trust in him. But 
although the spirit was willing, the flesh was weak. 
The refiner, seeing his image there, was about to 
remove the thrice-tried gold to the treasury above. 

“The dear eyes grew dim day by day, only shining 
at night with an unnatural brightness; the step 
was more feeble, and the strength failed; but it 
was a painless, happy illness. She often said, 
‘How gently does my Lord deal with me!’ and 
indeed he did. It was as though he so loved her 
that he carried her to heaven even as a shepherd 
beareth a lamb in his arms. For many weeks 
before her death, she was too ill to rise from her 
couch; but the whole of that time of sickness was 
peaceful, holy, and happy. My brother Claude 
was gone to Madeira, and I was left quite alone 
with her; but I was never lonely. She and I 
were entirely one. She seemed to anticipate all 
my trials of woman’s love, and used to talk with 
me as a sister might have done of my childish 
attachment, bidding me beware that I entered 
into no engagement until I was satisfied that his 
principles were firm and his life unspotted. Strange 
to say, ill as she was, I never really contemplated 
her leaving me. ‘There was no disease, no suffer- 
ing; and she looked well as ever. Pale and thin 
she had always been, but there was no expression 
of pain, no worn, haggard look, as with many 
invalids. 

“It came on me suddenly at last. One evening 
at sunset she called me to her, and said that she 
was dying. She spoke as calmly of crossing the 
narrow sea of death as you would speak of crossing 
a river. She had no fear. She only lived till 
morning, and then I was indeed alone. Whilst 
she remained, I felt that no sorrow could over- 
whelm me. I had loved my only sister dearly ; 
my brother’s loss had been a bitter cup; but with 
her I could never be desolate. Nor am I desolate 
now, for she left me with Him who is a refuge 
from the storm and a covert from the tempest ; 
and though the grief is still fresh as yesterday, it 
is not a sorrow without hope ; so that with all that 
I have suffered and may suffer, I can still say, 
‘ Life is good.’ ” 

There was silence, broken only by the pleasant 
plash of the waves as they broke upon the shingly 
beach, and the flutter of the sea bird’s wings as it 
went to its nightly shelter in the cliffs; and the 
friends felt that He who filleth eternity was 
sufficient to fill their hearts with his presence, and 
so they rejoiced in his love. 





A short bark from the little spaniel which 
was the companion of Edith’s wanderings, caused 
them suddenly to start from their grassy seat, 
and the next moment Margaret was in her brother 
Allan’s arms. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 


SECOND SERIES. 
LESSON VII.—EASIER AND HARDER DUTIES, 


§ 1. Differences in Men’s Dispositions. 
You have seen that no one ought to think of such 
a thing as possessing one virtue and not others. | 
But it is, nevertheless, true that different parts of | 
duty will be easier or harder to practise, some to | 
one person, and others to another, according to | 
each man’s original disposition or early educa. 
tion. 

Suppose, for instance, the case of a man who is 
naturally of a covetous disposition, but of a mild, 
calm, and gentle temper; and another, who is na- 
turally careless of gain, but irritable and passion- 
ate: the one of these will have to exercise much | 
self-control in acting always honestly and liberally, | 
which would cost the other little or no effort, | 
though he would scarcely at all feel such provoca- 
tion as the other would find it very difficult to | 
bear with patience. - 

One man, again, may find it cost him a severe 
struggle to resist the temptations presented by 
desire for applause and dread of censure, but will 
encounter pain and danger readily; while one of | 
an opposite disposition will find it much easier to 
forego applause, and even to undergo scorn, than 
to face danger. And there are many other such 
differences. Any one who is inclined to complain | 
of the labour and pain it costs him to do some- | 
thing which others do with very little, should re- 
flect that on the other hand, they perhaps find a 
great difficulty in something that is to him much 
easier. 


§ 2. Analogy of bodily Constitutions. 
There are much the same differences with re- | 
spect to bodily health. One man is more liable 
to one kind of disorder, and another to another. 
One can, perhaps, undergo much bodily labour, 
and be even the better for it, but has a weak di- 
gestion, and is obliged to be very particular about 
his diet; while another may find scarcely any kind 
of food disagree with him, but is easily over-fa- 
tigued. And the like in many other cases. But | 
no one would consider himself in good health if 
some part of his body were disordered, though the 
rest might be quite sound and healthy. Nor, in 
like manner, can any one be in a healthy moral 
state, if he allows himself im any kind of sin, or 
neglects a portion of his duty. For, as a good di- 
gestion, for instance, is not good health, but only 
a part of good health, so (as was remarked above) 
temperance, or fortitude, or honesty, is not virtue, 
but only a part of virtue. 

And again, you may observe that, with respect 
to bodily health, every prudent man is especially 
careful to guard against those diseases in particu- 
lar, to which he knows his own constitution is the 
most liable. But, in moral conduct, there is a 
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temptation to reverse this course—to bestow the 
chief attention on those duties which are the most 
agreeable to our own nature, and to feel less dread 
ang abhorrence of the faults we are the most in- 
clined to. A man, for instance, of an open-handed 
and benevolent disposition, but inclined to indo- 
lence and to sensuality, will be likely to regard 
these as far less odious faults than avarice. And 
|| one who is naturally disposed to be active, and fru- 
|| gal, and temperate, but parsimonious and fond of 
| gain, will abhor intemperance and sloth much 
|| more than love of money. And the like in other 
| cases. 
And, moreover, there are several cases in which 
| your having some strong tendency in your own 
character, will cause you to perceive it not in your- 
|| self, but in your neighbours. If, for instance, you 
|| are rather disposed to covetousness, your over- 
|| anxiety to buy cheap and sell dear, will make you 
think others covetous ; because they will ask more, 
and offer less, than to you will seem reasonable. 
|| If, again, you are of a quarrelsome temper, this 
|| will cause you to think others quarrelsome, or even 
| to make them so, as far as you are concerned ; be- 
cause you will say and do such things as are likely 
to irritate them. Or, if you are inclined to be ob- 
stinate and opinionated, or proud and overbearing, 
| others will appear to you to be obstinate, etc., be- 
| cause of their not giving way to you as you will 
think they ought.* And it is the same with 
| vanity, and several other kinds of disposition. 


§ 3. Care of bodily Health, and of mental. 
Any one whose natural tendency is towards 


| some particular extreme—suppose the desire of 
applause and dread of eensure—will perhaps take 
|| great pains to prove (what no one denies) that it 
is neither a duty, nor possible, to root out com- 
| pletely this feeling; and that we ought not to be, 


nor can be, wholly indifferent to the good opinion 
| ofour neighbours. He might be answered, “ It is 
your part to take all possible care to keep down, 
in yourself, that feeling; and be assured there is 
no fear but you will have enough of it left. - Treat 
|| itas you do the grass on a lawn, which you mow 

down as close.as you can every three or four days ; 
|| not with the hope, or the wish, to destroy the grass, 
| but quite secure that it will grow again fast 
enough. 

Some, again, excuse or palliate their faults by 
saying that such and such conduct is natural to 
persons of their age, or sex, or station, or bodily 
constitution, etc., as if nothing eould be a sin to be 
guarded against, except something which we are 
not naturally inclined to! 

You should imitate, then, the conduct of a pru- 
dent man in the care of his health, and use double 
watchfulness in guarding against those faults es- 
pecially which your own character is most prone 
to, and in felfilling these duties which you are the 
most inclined to neglect. And you should imitate 
the procedure of builders in straightening a piece 
of timber that is warped—who bend it a little 
beyond the straight line in the contrary direc- 
tion, 





_.* Aman of this character is said to have complained of his 
ill-luck, whenever he was placed on a jury, in always happen- 
ing tobe joined with eleven stupid stubborn men who would 
not hear reason, 





And as the advice of a good physician may be of 
great use in assisting you to understand your own 
bodily constitution, so a judicious friend may per- 
form a still more important service with respect to 
self-knowledge. For many a man deceives him- 
self (as has been above remarked) as to what are 
his own natural tendencies. For instance, one who 
is inclined to the love of money, may fancy himself 
remarkably liberal ; because every act of liberality 
will have cost him such an effort, that he will be 
disposed to think much of it—as a most heroic 
sacrifice. A man, again, of great self-esteem, may 
fancy himself peculiarly modest and humble; 
because he will view, as it were, through a 
magnifying-glass, any act of condescension, and 
will seem to himself to be lowering his own pre- 
tensions when he is taking upon himself less than 
he thinks he has a claim to, though, in reality, 
more than is just. And so in other cases. A wise 
and candid counsellor may help to guard you 
against this kind of self-deceit. 


§ 4. Enumeration of Virtues not necessary. 


As for such a set of precise rules for every point 
of duty as should at once apply to every case that 
might arise, it is what not even the longest trea- 
tise could contain. And an enumeration of what 
are called the several moral virtues—that is, the 
branches of virtue—with a general description of 
each, would be unsuitable for introductory lessons 
like these, and, for the reasons above given, can- 
not be necessary. 

If, indeed, each virtue were a distinct habit, in- 
dependent of the rest, and if man had no moral 
faculty to guide his conduct in each kind of matter, 
but depended wholly on the particular instruction 
he received on each particular branch (as is the 
case with the several sciences and arts), then, to 
omit the description of any one virtue, would be to 
leave the learner, as far as regarded that one, en- 
tirely at a loss. If, for instance, in training a 
student for the medical profession, you were to 
teach him chemistry, botany, pharmacy, etc., but to 
leave out anatomy, his course of study would be 
imperfect. Or, if again, in a treatise on agricul- 
ture, you were to find full directions for the culti- 
vation of corn, but nothing said about green crops, 
or about cattle, you would find fault with the work 
as imperfect. But in what relates to moral con- 
duct, since man does possess a faculty designed for 
the guidance of the whole life, no one can complain 
that he has received imperfect and insufficient 
moral instruction, on the ground that some parti- 
cular point of duty, or some particular sin, has 
not been specified. If you have been supplied (to 
refer to a former illustration) with a cloek, or a 
watch, and also with aswn-dial, by which to regulate 
it, there is no need that you should be reminded again 
and again of each of the several engagements that 
you have, at such and such hours. 


§ 5. Mode of Instruction in the New Testament. 

And accordingly, the New Testament writers 
(as was above observed) do not undertake to enu- 
merate all points of christian duty, and to enjoin 
and forbid each kind of right and wrong act; but 
exhort men to the cultivation of good dispositions, 
and the practice of virtue, generally, and to the 
imitation of their divine Master ; giving, however, 
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some particular admonitions on those points in 
which the particular persons they were addressing 
were the most likely to fail. 

And they designed, no doubt, that, in after ages 
also, christian moral teachers should pursue a like 
course, explaining the principles of morality, and 
giving also such particular cautions as might seem 
best suited for their own times and country, and 
for the particular class of hearers they were in- 
structing. 

And a few suggestions of this kind will be all 
that is necessary in these Introductory Lessons. 
Let your mind dwell on what the Lord Jesus said 
and did; and with constant prayer for the Holy 
Spirit, act with a full sense that Ais eye is 
upon you, and that he requires you to love him, 
to “keep his sayings,” and to imitate him; and 
that he has promised to “come unto” those who 
do so, and “ make his abode with them ;”” and that 
he has “gone to prepare a place for them,” and 
then you will not seek, or need, any complete set 
of exact written rules: for each particular point of 
conduct. 





SOME REMARKABLE BIRDS. 
SECOND PAPER. 


Ovr former paper was devoted to the talegalla ; 
we now turn to the leipoa. 

The leipoa, or mountain pheasant of Australia, 
is smaller, but more graceful than the talegalla; 
its head and neck are thickly clothed with fea- 
thers, the former being crested, and its plumage 
is beautifully variegated and marked with spots. 

The leipoa is terrestrial in its mode of life, 
seldom taking to a tree in the day-time, unless 
when very closely pursued, and even then it 
will more frequently run its head into a bush, 
hoping by this plan to escape observation; thus 
self-deluded, it is easily captured. Its general 
manners are not unlike those of the domestic 
fowl, and its food consists chiefly of insects, 
seeds, and berries. Its note is low and plaintive, 
and has been compared to that of a pigeon, but 
it is uttered with a more inward intonation. 

This species is found in southern and western 
Austratia, and in the barren tracts and scrubs 
of «ne interior, having an extensive range of dis- 
cribution. It isshy and wary, and possesses the 

ower of running with extraordinary rapidity. 
Though it seldom rises on the wing, yet it roosts 
at —_ on the branches of trees. The male 
weighs about four pounds and ahalf. The hot- 
beds for the reception of its eggs are thus 
described in a letter to Mr. Gould, his excel- 
lency captain sir George Grey, being the result 
of his observations while governor of South 
Australia :—“The mounds which these birds 
construct are from twelve to thirteen yards in 
circumference at the base, and from two to three 
feet in height, the general form being that of a 
dome. he sand and grass are sometimes 
scraped up for a distance of fifteen or sixteen 
feet from the outer margin. The mound appears 
to be constructed as follows. A nearly circular 
hole, of about eighteen inches in diameter, is 
scratched in the ground to the depth of seven or 





eight inches, and filled with dead leaves, dead 
grass, and similar materials, while a large mass 
of the same substances is placed all round it 
upon the ground. Over this first layer a large 
mound of sand, mixed with dried grass, is 
thrown; and, finally, the whole assumes the 
form of adome. When an egg is to be deposited 
the top is laid open, and a hole scraped in its 
centre to within two or three inches of the bot- 
tom of the layer of dead leaves. The egg ig 
placed in the sand just at the edge of the hole 
in a vertical position, with the smaller end down- 
wards. The sand is then thrown in again, and 
the mound left in its original form. 
“The egg which has been deposited is com- 
weed surrounded and enveloped in soft sand, 
aving from four to six inches of sand between 
the lower end of the egg and the layer of dead 
leaves. Whena oe egg is laid, it is depo- 
sited precisely in the same manner as the first, 
but at the opposite side of the hole before alluded 
to. When a third egg is laid, it is placed in the 
same plane as the others, but, as ft were, in the 
third corner of a square. When a fourth egg is 
laid, it is still placed in the same plane, but in 
the fourth corner of the square, or rather lozenge. 
The next four eggs in succession are placed in 
the interstices, but always in the same plane, so 
that at last there is a circle of eight eggs, all 
standing upright in the sand, with several inches 
of sand intervening between each.” The an- 
nexed figure will convey an idea of this mode of 
arrangement, the numbers denoting the order of 
succession. 


“The ma.e bird assists the female in opening 
and covering up the mound; and, provided the 
birds are not themselves disturbed, the female 
continues to lay in the same mound, even after 
it has been several times robbed. Eight is the 

eatest number I heard of from good authority ; 


ut I opened a mound, which had been previ- 
ously robbed of several eggs, and found that 
two had been laid opposite to each other in the 
same plane, in the usual manner, and a third 
deposited in a plane parallel to that in which the 
other two were laid, but four inches and a half 
below them. This circumstance led me to 
imagine it was possible that there might be 
successive circles of eggs in different planes.” 

It often happens that several of these mounds 
are constructed rather close to each other; on 
one occasion, captain sir G. Grey found two 
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THE EGG-MOUNDS OF THE LEIPOA.* 


within the distance of three hundred yards apart, 
and on another occasion he counted five within 
the range of four or five miles. They were 
built in a sandy scrubby country, the site of 
each being in a little open glade in the thickest 
part of the scrub. The eggs are somewhat more 
than three inches and a half in length, nearly of 
the same size at both ends, with the shell re- 
markably thin and fragile. They are of a light 
pink colour, but as the time of hatching ap- 
proaches, they become discoloured and marked 
in places with dark spots. 

rom the commencement of building till the 
last eggs are hatched, four moons elapse, which 
gives a long period of time for the development 
of the chick, and the young one scratches its 
way out alone, without any assistance from the 





* Sketch No. 1 represents a section through the mound in 
its undisturbed state; the pale tint indicates the portion of 
sand, the darker tint the mass of leaves, etc. 

No. 2 represents a section through the mound after the 
sand has been cleared out in such a manner that the eggs 
could be removed, and the bottom of the nest of leaves laid 
‘bare. It shows the form of the opening the natives make in 
the mound, when they rob it of its eggs: this opening has 
however been continued below where the eggs are placed, in 
order to show the furm of the interior nest. The pale and 
dark tints are as in number 1. 

The figure of the native shows the relative magnitude of 
the mounds, 





parent. They usually make their appearance 
one ata time; but sometimes two effect their 
egress together. The mother, who is feeding or 
lurking in the adjacent scrub, hears the eall of 
her young, and runs to it, and, in fact, takes 
care of her brood, as the domestic hen does ot 
her chickens; and they remain with her until 
they are more than half grown. The male bird 
does not accompany them. 

The native name of this bird on the Murray 
river is Marrak-ko, or Marra-ko ; in western 
Australia it is termed Ngnow-o, or Ngow, from 
the term Ngoweer, which means a tutt of fea- 
thers, and alludes to the tuft on its head. 

The prefixed sketches accompany captain 
sir G. Grey's communication, and are copied by 
permission. 

In a letter from the late Mr. Gilbert, whose 
untimely death, by the spear of a treacherous 
native, is a loss to science, we have many ad- 
ditional details. The letter is dated Wongan 
hills, western Australia, where he met with the 
mounds of the leipoa in great numbers. He 
was accompanied in his expedition by a native, 
who guided him to the territory frequented by 
this bird, which he terms WVgouw-o0, and soon 
came upon one of their mounds, around which 
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the brush was so thick, that they almost stum- 
bled upon it before they saw it. ‘So anxious,” 
says Mr. Gilbert, “was I to see the hidden 
treasures therein, that in my haste I threw aside 
the native, and began scraping off the upper 
part of the mound; this did not at all please 
him, and he became very indignant, at the same 
time making me understand that, as I had 
never seen the nest before, I had better trust to 
him to get out the eggs, or I should, in my 
haste and impatience, certainly break them. 
therefore let him have his own way, and he 
began scraping off the earth very carefully from 
the centre, throwing it over the side, so that 
the mound soon presented the appearance of a 
huge basin. About two feet in depth of earth 
was in this way thrown off, when the large ends 
of two eggs met my anxious gaze. Both these 
eggs were resting on their smaller apex, and the 
earth around them had to be very carefully re- 
moved to avoid breaking the shell, which is 
extremely fragile when first exposed to the 
atmosphere. ‘This mound was about three feet 
in height, and from seven to nine feet in circum- 
ference, and the form, as it was left by the bird, 
was in outline the segment of acircle. About 
a hundred yards from this nest we came upon a 
second, rather larger, but of the same external 
form and appearance; it contained three eggs. 
Although we saw seven or eight mounds more, 
only these two contained eggs; we were too 
early; a week later, and we should have doubt- 
less found many more.” 

The Wongan hills, according to Mr. Gilbert, 
rise about thirteen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. Their sides are clothed with a dense 


forest of eucalypti; and at their base, extend- 4 


ing for many miles, is a thicket of upright bushy 
plants, so high in most parts that it was impos- 
sible to see over their tops ; and so dense, that 
the explorers, if separated a few yards only from 
each other, were obliged to utter loud signal- 
calls, to prevent their straying wide asunder. 
This thicket is overshadowed by a curious 
species of dwarf eucalyptus, growing from fif- 
teen to thirteen feet in height, known to the 
natives as the spear-wood ; and of which they 
make their spears, digging sticks, etc. The 
whole formation is a fine reddish iron-stone 
gravel, and this gravel is scratched up by the 
leipoa, in patches of great extent, in order to 
form the mound on which the eggs are to be 
deposited. 

According to the observations of Mr. Gilbert, 
the interior of the mounds is composed of the 
finer particles of gravel mixed with vegetable 
matter, the fermentation of which produces a 
warmth sufficient for the purpose of hatching. 
** Mr. Drummond, who had been accustomed for 
years to hotbeds in England, gave it as his opi- 
nion that the heat around the eggs was about 80°. 
In the nests with eggs, the white ant was very 
numerous, making its little covered galleries of 
earth around and attached to the shell, thus 
showing a beautiful provision of nature in pre- 
os the necessary tender food for the young 

ird as soon as it emerges from the shell. The 
largest mound I saw, and which appeared as if 
in a state of preparation for eggs, measured 


I! smooth 


45 feet in circumference, and if rounded in pro- 

| portion on the top, would have beenfully five feet 

in height. I remarked that in all the nests not 

_ ready for the reception of eggs, the inside or ve- 

getable portion was always wet and cold, and I 

| imagine, from the state of others, that the bird 

turns out the whole of the materials to dry before 

depositing its eggs and covering them up with 

| the soil. In all cases where I found eggs, the 

| upper ee of the mound was perfectly and 

y rounded over, so that any one passing 

it without knowing the singular habit of the 

bird, might very readily suppose it to be an 

ant-hill, Mounds in this state always contain 

eggs, while those without eggs are not only not 

rounded over, but have the centres so scooped 
out that they form a hollow.” 

The average weight of the egg is eight ounces. 
Mr. Roe, the surveyor-general, who examined 
several mounds during his expedition into the 
| interior, found the eggs nearly ready to hatch 
| in the month of November, their number being 
| invariably seven or eight. Mr. Gilbert, how- 
| ever, was informed by another person of an 
instance in which fourteen were taken from one 
mound. 

The flavour of the eggs of the leipoa is said to 
be very similar to that of the eggs of the marine 
turtle, having, especially when mixed with tea, 
a peculiar roughness and earthy flavour. 

So wary is the leipoa, and so quick are its 
senses of sight and hearing, that the sportsman 
has little chance of observing it, much less of 
bringing his gun to bear upon it, even in places 
where it is abundant. If not quite nocturnal in 
its habits, it is at least crepuscular (twilight- 
loving), visiting its mound at sunset. The tracks 
on the dried sand of the swamps may be often 
seen as far as two miles from its breeding thicket, 
a proof that the bird wanders far for the sake of 
procuring food, and does not confine itself to 
the brush around its nest. At the same time, 
so watchful and so cunning is the leipoa, that 
by the most myer ys and cautious proceedings 
only can a sight of it be obtained ; a successful 
shot is much more difficult to get. 

After what we have said, it will not surprise 
our reader to know that a specimen of the leipoa 
is, to every museum, a valued acquisition. 








THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


I.—TIHE ORGANIST OF LEIPSIC. 
(ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN, ] 
An autumn evening, full of indications of approach- 
ing winter, had followed a dull, cool October day ; 
misty forms glided over the fields, an icy wind 
rose and scattered the beautifully coloured leaves 
which clung with wearied energy to the trees, and 
strewed them in the path of the hasty wanderer. 
All nature seemed to lie shrouded in an oppressive 
cloud, or. to be covered with a mourning mantle; 
it was as if the voice of winter sounded in the dis- 
tance, and told, in malicious whispering accents, of 
coming mournful days, of long dark nights, of icy, 
wreaths and snow flakes. But in the town, which 
lay as it were coiled up in an extensive plain, it ap- 
peared more cheerful than without; the children 
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| of men, in mockery of autumn, had retreated to | 
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their warm houses and cottages, and friendly rays , through with moistening eyes, and a light move- 


| of light streamed from all the windows, presenting | ment of the fingers; then he put away the roll and 


certain signs of comfort. It was about the year said kindly: ‘ You will become something in time, 
1732, and Leipsic, the town of which I speak, was my boy! only press diligently forward, relying on 
surrounded by deep trenches, high walls, and | Divine help. Friedemann begins bravely too; he 
stately lime trees. The houses were almost all | plays by no means badly. I shall live to have 
high and narrow, with singularly pointed and | great joy in you all. And the two eldest sons 
projecting bow-windows; here and there on the | listened delightedly, and smiled like children at the 
roofs little towers were to be seen; the church | words of their beloved father, and thankfully 
towers, however, were by no means frequent. | pressed his hands. Suddenly there was a noise of 
On this very October evening, the little light | horses, and directly after a knocking at the little 


| gleamed peculiarly bright from the organist’s house door. The two eldest sons sprang from the 
| house of the ancient Thomas School, close to the | room alarmed, the children forgot their noisy play, 
| most splendid church in Leipsic ; and many glad- | the mother turned pale. Bach alone remained 
| some voices of men and children resounded, where | clear-headed and quiet, saying: “ How can you 


a most loving peaceful family was assembled. | behave so? Has any one of us a bad conscience ? 

At the heavy oak table in the middle of the | Whatever will, let it come. After a few minutes a 
small room, ornamented with large dark cupboards | postilion appeared, wearied and covered with mud ; 
and quaintly formed chairs, sat a man with an | he came direetly from the electoral metropolis, 
important but rather rough curly wig, and in | Dresden, inquired for the organist Sebastian Bach, 
plain black attire. His face was full and fresh, a | and handed hima note from the powerful minister, 
grave kindly expression played about the corners | the much feared count Briihl. The clerk drew 
of his decided mouth, most beautiful and trans- | the large oil lamp nearer, shaded his eyes a little 
parent was the brow, and the glance of his fiery | with his hand, arid read, Philip Emanuel politely 
black eyes had an indescribable power. offering the man a chair :— 

This man of whom we speak was the organist, 
Johann Sebastian Bach, celebrated in the whole | ‘‘ My dear Organist! 
town on account of his splendid performance on “ Our most gracious elector and sovereign, 
the organ. The good old folks of the town, how- | Augustus of Saxony and Poland, wishes to hear 
ever, said of him, that he was a strange screech- | you, the much celebrated and well-known organist, 
owl, with whom one could not get on; and they | Sebastian Bach. You are to play on the 24th of 
often shook their white heads thoughtfully at his October, in the church at Dresder. Two days 
marvellous figure and incomprehensible fantasias | after the receipt of this a royal carriage will fetch 
on the organ. But still not one could leave when | you from Leipsic, and convey you to the metropolis. 
the organist played ; and one thrill after the other | Prepare yourself suitably, my dear Organist, for 
pervaded the hearers, when the most powerful of | the great honour. Commissioned by my gracious 
tones rose and resounded as if the walls of the lord, I greet you. 
edifice would start and the feeble crowd of trem- | (Signed) “ Count Bruuxt.” 
bling mortals be buried under the fall of the ruins. 

To the right of the organist sat his wife, a! Bach stood there for a long time thoughtfully ; 
strongly made woman, with clear good features scorn and repugnance combated in his features; 
and kindly eyes, snow-white cap, and neck-hand- | his eyes glided from one beloved countenance to 
kerchief. She held her youngest son Chris-; another. Friedemann and Philip preserved a 
topher on her lap, a hearty child of about three | modest silence, 
months. Several other healthy looking young “Mr. Courier,” said the organist at length, 
fellows loitered about their mother, eating baked | slowly but decidedly, “inform his Excellency that 
apples, and playing with their little brother. I, Sebastian Bach, organist of the Thomas School 
Bach’s eldest son, Friedemann, a tall stately figure at Leipsic, will fulfil the command of my prince, 
resembling his father, only without his mild kind- | and will come to Dresden.” 
liness, stood near the gigantic crackling stove, and “IT should like to have some written document,” 
looked thoughtfully at the noisy group of younger | suggested the courier. 
ones. To the left of the organist a young and| ‘“ Have not I, Sebastian Bach, just given him my 
slender man, well dressed and with thick black word? Do you consider me one of those pledge- 
hair, had taken his seat ; his soft, brown, pleasant- | breaking fellows, who may perhaps flourish in the 
looking face betrayed a singular resemblance to air of a court, and who are more firmly bound 
the strongly marked features of the head of the | by a scrap of paper than by a word of truth once 
family. It was Bach’s second son, Philip Emanuel, | spoken ?” 
who had conie on a visit from Frankfort-on-the- “Dearest father,” said Philip Emanuel, sooth- 
Oder, after a long and difficult journey, in order to | ingly. p 
surprise his 'yeloved family. He had just told his| “ Be quiet, my boy; you understand nothing 
father about the new academy for music which he | about it,” exclaimed his father hastily ; and, turning 
had established, and of which he, together with | himself to the courier, he continued more quietly : 
Gluck, had the direction ; he had also spoken much | “ Now you have your answer : should you relate all 
of the diligence and talent of his scholars, and now | this to the court again, it will not trouble me.” 
drew some leaves of music timidly from his pocket. | The messenger had stepped back some paces, 
Blushing, he placed them before the organist, with | white with surprise; Bach took hold of him by the 
the words: “Dearest father, look whether it is | hand, drawing him towards him, and said kindly : 
worth anything.” | “ Now, this will be a wholesome lesson for you; 


It was a beautiful sonata, which old Bach ran 
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will it not? But do not think of it only in my 
house: the court is not the only thing to be con- 
sidered. And, now friend, will you help us with 
our supper, and take a draught of beer with it P I 
shall be very glad if you will.” 

The courier, somewhat embarrassed, took his 
leave at once, and the clerk resumed his seat. 
Then his family pressed around him alarmed, and 
Gertrude his wife exclaimed, “ Ah, my Bastian, 
will you go away into the wide world, away to 
Dresden, into the great splendour and pomp of that 
city of sinP O, the long, long, terrible journey. 
No, husband, for your wife’s and children’s sake, 
you will not do that.” And then she wept hot 
tears, and threw herself sobbing on her husband's 
neck, The children, seeing their mother cry, also 
began, and clung to their father’s coat; both the 
sons discussed the terrible letter, loudly and 
eagerly: in short, there was quite a tumult in the 
little room. 

At last the commanding voice of the head of the 
family made itself heard above the rest; the 
organist cried out: “ Wife, take the silly fellows 
into the nursery, Only Friedemann and Emanuel 
shall stay here. With this he shook off the 
screaming little ones like a lion, and the mother 
took the flock to the old nurse. 

The organist strode up and down the room, as 
his faithful wife, with moistened eyes, again took 
her place at the table. 

“You must not trouble yourself so much about 
the long journey, Gertrude,” said he, mildly; 
‘“‘Jook now, ‘in a fortnight I shall be, if heaven 
does not order it otherwise, in my old nest again ; 
and for the rest, I ha: . determined”—he pointed to 
Friedemann and Emanuel—“ to take these two 
with me to the metropolis; for once they shall see 
the gilded toys there, and, above all things, take 
good care of their father.” 

The sons thanked him with beaming eyes. 

** Yes, children,” continued he, “ we shall soon 
strike with the pure and glorious voice of real 
melody upon the hearts of these children of the 
world, so that they stretch forth their hands and 
secretly and humbly pray, Pater peccavi! And 
master Hasse shall acknowledge that there are 
still higher and holier tones than the sweet, 
luxurious melodies of Wales.” As he spoke these 
words, his face was lighted up, and his family 
looked upon him with an expression of boundless 
veneration. 

Soon afterwards he called out vigorously : “ Now, 
mother, let the noisy ones come in again, and 
bring us thesoup. The table was covered, a large 
stone jug of frothing beer foamed at their father’s 
side, a large loaf of bread was placed beside it, and 
now old Bach, after he had said a short grace, 
helped all with affectionate care, from the eldest 
downwards. In the meantime, Gertrude helped 
the soup, and all ate, talked, and laughed. 

The next day the organist betook himself to the 
rector to obtain the necessary permission for the 
important journey. This was a disagreeable step, 
as the former avoided as much as possible coming 
in contact with him. 

The rector and organist were by no means friends. 
The former complained bitterly of the coarse beha- 
viour and the refractory ways of his subordinate, 
and Bach used often to accuse the rector, in re- 





turn, as entirely insensible to the power of melody. 
He could not rejoice in a gay flower; he counted 
its stamens, examined its calyx, and then flung it 
away. Even on the joyous birds and animals he 
only bestowed his attention when he would make 
experiments with poison, which was amongst his 
chief pleasures. Mankind was indifferent to him; 
he loved no single soul. He was, in a word, 
entirely unfit for his sacred functions. He had 
no relish for the performance of his refractory or- 
ganist, but withdrew himself from his influence, 
while as often as possible he managed to draw 
the musician into some difficulty. He would wil- 
lingly have displaced Bach, but he stood alone in 
his dislike, and other power than his was neces- 
sary to move such a rock; for masters and scholars 
looked in mute love and astonishment at the mighty 
conqueror of the pealing organ. 

Excited, Sebastian Bach now stepped into the 
study of this little tyrant, who drew himself up in 
his easy chair, and transfixed the advancing guest 
with his little grey eyes, as he asked peevishly, 
“ What grievance has the organist ?” 

“No grievance, sir,” interrupted Bach. “I 
would only announce that I must commence a long 
journey to-morrow, according to the command of 
our elector, and you will grant me a fortnight’s 
leave of absence.” 

“What do I hear?” said the rector, half breath- 
less with astonishment and vexation. “A long 
journey P—must ?—elector P—and I have not been 
informed of it? Go away, Mr. Organist. It can- 
not be. I cannot do without you for the next 
month. Later, I will not put any hindrance in 
the way of your fulfilling your wishes.” 

Bach’s frank countenance showed no trace of 
anger or emotion during this malicious speech: 
his wonderful eyes gazed stedfastly at his opponent ; 
but at last he said firmly and loudly, “ Give me, if 
you please, rector, a decided answer. Will you 
give me a fortnight’s holiday P ” 

“No, no; and, for the last time, no,” cried the 
rector hastily. 

“Very well, then. I have only to inform you 
that as the elector calls me I must go without 

our permission,” concluded the organist, turning 
imself, and leaving the room of his enraged enemy 
with long strides, and without once looking round. 


Never before was assembled in the large and 
beautiful church of the splendid city of Dresden 
such a select crowd of distinguished and fashion- 
able men and women, as on the afternoon of that 
day when the organist, Bach, from Leipsic, had 
promised to play on the organ there. The nume- 
rous cavaliers in their gay court dresses, the splen- 
did women with the most brilliant ornaments of 
costly stuffs and precious stones, or the still more 
charming freshness of youth, formed a striking 
and radiant circle, in the midst of which was 
throned the kingly figure of Augustus of Saxony. 
The form of the prince, now advancing in years, 
was not yet bent; he carried his head loftily, but 
the features, the early beauty of which was only be- 
trayed by the finely marked nose and mouth and 
the outline of the chin, seemed sunken, and the fire 
of the large eyes was gone. Augustus conversed 
in alow tone with his favourite Briihl, who, with 
the finished bearing of a man of the world, stood 
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at his side, and seemed to listen with apparent 
deference to the words of his great master. Un- 
tamed pride, however, lay on that intellectual brow, 
unsatisfied ambition gleamed from those unquiet 
eyes, unmeasured love of sway trembled about 
those chiselled lips. 

“So he would on no account come to court yes- 
terday evening, the strange old fellow?” whis- 
pered the elector, smiling. ‘I will torment him 
all the more for that as soon as the concert is over. 
I will see him ; he shall come to the supper and 
to the ball.” 

Brihl bowed in silence. 

“We are all excessively curious about the ce- 
lebrated organist,” continued the prince; “ the 
excitement shows itself in every one. But, quiet! 
there are three persons just appearing in the gal- 
lery. Look, Briihl! Two young men are taking 
their seats modestly at the side. They have in 
very deed kind frank faces.” 

“Those are the two eldest sons of the organist, 
your majesty,” remarked Briihl. 

At this moment the tones of the organ rose 
high, and like heavenly perfume it cleansed, so far 
as music can do, all hearts from idle thoughts. A 
deep silence reigned, an inexpressible emotion per- 
vaded each breast, and every eye was raised towards 
heaven. A glorious prelude resounded like a full 
and golden stream of heavenly melody, carrying 
the spirit of the listener on mighty waves, ever 
rising higher with the mighty swelling chorus, 

“ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott !” 
(“ A strong tower is our God.”) 

The great and noble song of the Protestant 
church floated down from the gallery. Father 
Bach repeated and accompanied each tone with a 
smile. He celebrated at this moment the triumphs 
of his own beloved church, like a laurel-wreathed 
conqueror. The sublime melody penetrated the | 
beautiful halls, and was echoed with a power as if 
a countless invisible choir joined in the song of 
praise. Then the fountain of harmony welled up 
more and more, as Bach’s spirit rose higher 
and higher. The thrilling tones became increas- 
ingly subduing, and ever more wonderful. The 
volume of melody streamed forth stronger and 
stronger, and struck each soul of man in that as- 
sembly as if to shatter it with its overwhelming 
foree. And now was seen the power of music over 
the human breast; the columns of that church 
seemed to totter; for it was as if the wailing voices 
of a mighty multitude had raised themselves in 
penitential lamentations for sin, and cried for for- 
giveness; as if an entire world had arisen and 
besought mercy. And ever and anon sounded 
with sweet distinctness the melody, 

“ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott!” 


At last the wailings became softer and gentler. 
Notes, as if announcing sweet forgiveness, were 
poured forth. The lofty vaulting of the church 
seemed to the rapt audience to dissolve, and melody 
like the breath of spring and its intoxicating per- 
fumes filled the spacious halls. Sweet heart-warm- 
ing tones spoke of the joys of forgiveness which a 
pardoned soul experiences. Devout thanksgiving 
seemed next to ascend in pure and holy strains, and 
at length superior, all-powerful, as from millions of | 
glorified human voices, interwoven with the joyous | 








hallelujahs of the angels, rose the glorious song of 
victory, 


“Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott !” 


The tones of the organ ceased. Johann Sebastian 
Bach was still sitting at the organ with folded 
hands ; the light of genius illumined his face. Pale 
with excitement, trembling with delight at the 
victory of their beloved father, his two sons stood 
beside him. Low murmurs filled the church. 
Then a side door in the gallery was opened, and the 
elector appeared; behind, following at a respectful 
distance, was seen his retinue. Almost timidly, 
Augustus of Saxony approached the great man 
who sat so humbly before him, and who, absorbed 
in reverie, did not observe him. The elector 
scarcely ventured to disturb his reposing attitude. 
But at length he laid his hand softly on Bach’s 
shoulder; the organist started, rose, and looked 
at his prince with a frank smile. The great heart 
of the master was still filled with his subject. How 
should worldly might and earthly splendour ven- 
ture to approach at this moment of rapt enthusi- 
asm! Even to find words from any of the lan- 
guages of the earth was painful to him. “ Gracious 
master,” said he, after a long pause, “the voice of 
unseen worlds has pierced into your inmost soul, 
that I can see! ‘Tell me, is it not a wonderful 
feeling, and is there not at the same time a strange 
uneasiness and trembling ? ‘Tell me, is it not as if 
you were surrounded by sunshine? Does it not 
bring you to look upon more beautiful, upon 
grander worlds than this little spot of dust? 
Does not the pomp of the world crumble into no- 
thing, in presence of this glorious splendour from 
above P” 

“ Bach,” answered the prince, with trembling 
voice, and stepping nearer to him; “ when I heard 
you play, it seemed to me the presage of my speedy 
death! But the thought came before my soul like 
a gentle spirit: it had lost its terrors. I did not 
tremble at the sight as formerly, when I have 
sometimes in quiet hours thought of the dark mys- 
terious end of all men. Oh, master, might I but 
hear you in the hour of death!” Ah! how many 
speak thus under the influence of music, and mis- 
take the soothing of the imagination for that real 
devotional feeling which is not transient, but per- 
manent—which ends not in excitement, but in 
solid fruits of righteousness. 

Bach answered not a word; he regarded his 
royal lord with eyes which beamed with tender emo- 
tion. It was the triumph of his art complete. 

“IT cannot let you return, Bach,” said the prince, 
kindly, “ until you have asked a favour.” 

“You can give me nothing, my king,” boldly 
replied the organist. ‘I am richer than you ; but 
I thank you.” 

“Still, you must think of your sons,” continued 
Augustus. 

“Well, certainly, most gracious master, if you 
would do something for Friedmann ”—whereupon 
he drew the blushing lad towards hin—* I should 
be glad of it. But on no account for the next two 
years; I need him myself too much at present ; he 
is a capital engraver, and we are now working at 
the Passion Music. My Philip,” nodding at his 
second son, “has been already cared for by his 
God; he is getting on very tolerably. There- 
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fore, I can only thank you, my most gracious 
prince.” 

The elector then dismissed the venerable master 
with splendid promises for Friedmann’s future, 


gave his hand to both father and sons, and assured | 


each of his continued favour. The noblest cava- 
liers pressed to accompany the guest, and assisted 
the humble clerk to his carriage with as much at- 
tention and care as if he were the mightiest con- 
queror in the world. 





AT SEA IN A CLIPPER. 


Arter atwo years’ residence in Melbourne, during 
the most exciting period of Australian prosperity, I 
prepared to return to Old England. I had reached 
the shores of the gold country in one of those 
strong, teak-built, copper-fastened vessels, which 
have long been the pride of English merchants, | 
and which readily gain a first class ticket at | 
Lloyd’s. In spite of her comfortable arrange- | 
ments, I had not forgotten the ennui of a voyage, | 
stretching as it did over a space of eighteen weeks, | 
and I felt thankful that so fine a vessel as the 
royal mail clipper ship, “ James Baines,” should 
be lying at anchor in Hobson’s Bay, and advertised 
to sail at a period that admirably accorded with | 
my own arrangements. A cabin was engaged, | 
and a couple of days afterwards my affairs were | 
settled, and my family safely on board. All was 
confusion on deck. She was to sail next morning, 
and nearly all the berths were engaged ; and now 
the passengers were coming up alongside in 
steamers and small boats, with heaps of luggage, 
and crowds of friends to see them off. Every one 
appeared to have gathered together his friends 
and brought them with him. Only imagine 
nearly a thousand persons bustling about, bewil- 
dered at finding themselves in everybody’s way, 
grumbling at their rough usage, disputing about 
their berths, or bidding adieu to friends; more 
passengers and luggage coming alongside, hauled 
up, and thrown in dire confusion upon the deck ; 
anxious women, nervous and alarmed at the ery 
of “a box overboard!” sailors singing to the 
tune of 


| 


** Good bye, my love, good bye ; ” 


| is leaving her moorings; in half-an-hour she has 
| cleared the shipping. She is a grand clipper, and | 
does everything in adashing way; so more gung | 
| are fired, and down rattles the anchor for the night, | 
All that night, the noise on board, in the cabins, | 
| and between decks, was intense. Steamers and 
lighters had besieged the ship again long before 
day-break, and came loaded with mails and cargo | 
from Adelaide and Tasmania. The deck was 


| crowded with boxes, barrels, sheep, pigs, fowls, 


| 


and geese, bales of wool, spars, and vegetables, | 
One could not move about without danger, and it | 
was an adventure to steer from one end of the ship | 
to the other. Yet in a few hours we must weigh | 
anchor! ‘Time flies in spite of the confusion, the 
tugs are alongside according to appointment, and 
the “ James Baines’ must commence her voyage, 
| There is no time for hauling now; so the goods 
‘are pitched up, and thrown on deck in reckless 
haste ; the captain is on board, and soon the noble 
ship is under weigh. Of course, the royal mail | 
nine-pounders are again in requisition, and the | 
shores re-echo her farewell greeting ! | 
The tugs have to tug hard to keep up with us; | 
they puff and blow prodigiously, and look ready to | 
explode with excitement; for, even with her main 
sail clewed, the clipper glides through the waters | 
without noise and with scarcely a ripple under her | 
bows. Ships passing, cheer us merrily; the blue | 
sea smiles under the reflection of a pure Australian 
sky, and all around seems to give us hope for the | 
future. Three hours’ steering brings us to Port 
Phillip Heads, and anxiously does the pilot direct | 
| the helmsman as he ciears the banks and shallows. | 
| The masts of several sunken vessels are visible | 
| above the waters, like gloomy spectres warning us | 
| of the perils of this dangerous harbour. | 
nd now, free from the tug, with a fair wind 

| just sufficiently on the quarter to fill her canvass, | 
| the clipper flies on her homeward track. The sails | 
| loosed and yards square, she unfolds her beauties. | 
| Fresh sails, one by one, are hauled up—maintop 
| gallant, sky-sail, ah! and even moonsail too, adorn | 
| her main mast, which rises nearly two hundred | 
| feet from the deck. 
| geared, and studding sails stretch far over the sides 
of the ship, like huge wings. Her jibs, staysails, | 
and even ringtail, are puffing in the breeze. All 
the wind that comes within her reach she snatches 








Booms are run out and | 





the loud commands of the officers, the steamers | from the gale to speed her on, and right nobly | 
puffing, the boatmen quarrelling and shouting, | does she use her help. The tug, almost exhausted, | 
and, amidst all, the shrill signal whistle. Imagine | is left a mere speck upon the waters. Cape | 
all this, and a great deal more, and you may gain | Otway looks grim in the distance, and by night 
some notion of the state of things on board. Late | we are fairly out to sea, and clear of the promon- | 
in the afternoon, we took in the mail. Sailors are | tories of the mainland. 
apt to be proud of the mail, because it gives the| And now poor Jack has hard work and little | 
ship great importance—a few nautical privileges, | rest. Additional pay induced him to sign articles 
amongst others that of being allowed to fire off | in a clipper ship. Jack is a true Englishman; 
guns in the bay. The steamer at length has dis- | and although the engagement was a voluntary 
charged her bags and boxes of letters; all are | one on his part, he always grumbles. Light 
safely stowed in the mail room, and now the) work, or heavy work, it is all the same: he does 
clipper must “clear out” from the shipping. | not like work at all. If a breeze springs up, and 
Again the sailors’ song is heard above all other | he has to pull somewhat in a hurry, all the driving 
sounds, mingled with the noise of the capstan, | of the captain will not induce Jack to pull the 
and the pleasant clink of the huge cable as it | rope until the burden of his song indicates the 
slowly ascends. At last the anchor, begirt with | proper time. He pulls to a tune, and he does not 
mud, rises above the water, and as the paddle of | believe in pulling in any other way. It is pleasant 
the tug gives its first evolution, two guns in | at sea to hear the sailors’ songs. In the midnight 
quick succession are fired from our bows. She hour, they have a peculiar charm ; some have even 
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|| @ melodious air; but few will bear a closer scrutiny. | distance before us; the wind was blowing half a 
gale, yet we were running on with studding and 
| Staysails set, with flying jib, and skysails puffing 
js lazy, or sleepy, or indifferent about what he is | at the mast-head, in true clipper style. Nobly she 
doing, he does not sing; a silent pull is a feeble | ran her course. Looking at the brig before us, it 
pull. In rough winds and heavy seas, it is always | was said that it would be three hours before we 
| cheering to hear the song, because we know Jack | could overhaul her. A stern chase, as the sailors 


| js then doing his best. Up bound the sails amidst | say, is a long chase, and ten miles ahead is a good 
the dangers of a storm, in the bitterest cold, in 


| 
_ 
| 
| 


‘| he chorus has a charm for the ear, but the 
|| words of the song sometimes disgust it. If Jack 


three hours’ start. Even with the aid of the glass, 
|| midnight gales—up they cheerily fly, to the | she looked a wee little thing on the edge of the 
| tune of 


water. Crowded as our clipper was, yet on they 
press the shrouds: ropes pulled by twenty pair of 
hands, stimulated by the songs of twenty lusty 
voices, hoist and unfurl more canvass to the breeze, 
and the towering masts reverberate to their enor- 
mous pressure. “Haul up the maintop-gallant 
studding sail!” roared the mate; and up it went, 


“ Hang boys, hang /” or, 
* Haul the bowling, the bowling haw ;” 


the pull and the tug being unanimously given 
with the utterance of the last word. There is 
more singing in a clipper than in any other ship, 
because there is more work to do. So hard 
indeed is the work, that it is rarely the crew ship 





| plunging with every gust of wind. And now in 


| full dress, and perilous trim—with the forecastle 
| crowded with eager and excited passengers—she 
| speedily nears the brig. It was surprising how 
| quickly the sails, the masts, the rigging, and the 


for a second voyage in the same craft. The secret 
of a speedy voyage lies much in the care with 
which every breath of wind is caught and turned 








| 
| 
| 
: 








to good account. 
| trifling, make up in the run something worth log- 
ging in the end. Saving of labour is never 
thought of on board a clipper ship; no matter if 
| all hands have to hoist up sails that will scarcely 
gaina knot an hour. Jack grumbles fearfully as 
he turns out of his bunk. In vain he looks for 
calms, steady breezes, or trade winds for rest; 
| there is then but little alteration in the sails; but 
Jack must not be idle. The rigging has to be 
| repaired, the inasts scraped down, the stays braced 
| up, the gear and tackle overhauled, the sails 
patched, and the ship painted. Paint-pots, grease- 
| pots, pitch-pots, and tar-pots are in active requisi- 
tion, on deck, below, and aloft. Picked men are 
| set to fancy work ; to make, with curious cunning, 
caps for the knots on the rigging, or covers for 
| the capstans, with such pretty devices in fine 
j| drawn canvass work and flowing fringe, as many 
| afair worker in crochet might envy. 
i With a strong wind on her quarter, and running 
|| freely onher course, how the vessel bounded through 
the water! It was a marvellously grand sight 
to see her spreading twelve thousand yards of 
canvass to the gale, as if in very defiance of its 
nge. To keep in her merry track, even the fleet 
albatross, 
“ Cleaving swift his airy path,” 
has scarcely time to make his usual evolutions. 
Mother Carey’s chickens flutter after her in aston- 
ishment, and leave her in despair. Black fish and 
porpoises find it sharp work to sport around her 
bows. They come in shoals, and, as they are wont, 
attempt to skip ahead, but anon give up the sport. 
Struck by her cutwater, some leave streaks of blood 
behind them. Like a thing bewitched, the clipper 
| madly flies before the wind; the wind indeed is 
almost spent before it overtakes her. She lightly 
skips before a ten knot breeze; she laughs at half 
agale; a wind howling on at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour puts her in her glory. Give her 
fair notice and timely start, and she can brave the 
angry wind; but white squalls and black squalls 
are the shabby tricks of Boreas that put her in a 
fluster, and make her tremble for her’ reputation. 
Ofien were ships ahead astonished as we overhauled 
them, One morning a bonny brig appeared in the 


Economy in wind, ever so | 





hull became distinct to the naked eye, and yet 
half an hour had not elapsed since we first caught 
sight of her. She had nothing about her clipper- 
like, she was double-reefed, and evidently nervous 
about the gale. In an hour we overhauled her; 
as we approached, we were regarded with astonish- 
ment; perhaps they thought we were the Flying 
Dutchman on a long cruise, or some war vessel in 
search of a prize; for the brig altered her course, 
and steered right away from us. Up went our 
ensign—our invitation for a little nautical ‘that ; 
but she was coy, and pretended not to seeus. She 
slunk away ashamed, and even preferred being 
unreported to being reported as seen sailing before 
a favourable wind with reefed top sails, by a ship 
in full sail, who had seen ner ahead and left her 
far astern within the space of an hour! Is not 
this, by the way, a lesson on the voyage of life P 

But the “cracking,” “pressing on,” “ go-a- 
head ” tacties of clipper sailing are fraught with 
peril, as the sailors sing— 


She is bound to go all night, 
She is bound to go all day ; ” 


and she does so, without much thought of what 
is before her. She is under contract for sixty-five 
days, and all beyond that time incurs a heavy fine. 
The officers were in high spirits in strong winds 
and gales, but grew nervous in calms. Speedy 
travelling is pleasant in a clear sea; but it is no 


joke to be flying in a snow squall in the ice regions, 


or making land in a fog; yet so it was with us, 
One morning, before rounding Cape Horn, a reflec- 
tion in the heavens bespoke the vicinity of ice, It 
was on our starboard bow, and curtained from our 
view by a thick haze. The glass fell several de- 
grees. All were eagerly looking in the direction 
of the berg ; but the mist grew thicker still. The 
quick eye of the captain saw that a squall was 
coming fast upon us; but coming up right aft, and 
the ship lying well in her course, he was not the 
man to take in sail, although we had our studding 
sails set, and were in the neighbourhood perhaps 
of whole continents of ice. Almost quicker 
than we could think about it, the squall whistled 
up with frantic speed, bringing mist and snow 
along with it. Impelled by the sudden gust, the 
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clipper bounded on like a startled fawn. Decks 
and rigging were covered with snow, the water 
flew from her bows like cataracts of foam. We 
could not see a quarter of a mile before us, and yet 
we were spinning on at the rate of twenty knots 
an hour ; and so sharp was the chase between the 
ship and the squall that it was a full hour before 
the latter swept ahead of us, and then, as it gra- 
dually left us behind, we beheld astern the dim 
outline of a vast field of ice. We had evidently 
passed close to this frozen mass. To me it seemed 
a rash and perilous venture; we had plainly 
courted danger, from which alone the providential 
care of Him who holds the sea in his hands had 
saved us. 

Sixty-eight days we had been at sea, and now a 
sharp look-out is kept for land. Thick mists and 
fogs lower in clouds before us, and look much like 
distant mountains. Even seamen, grown old on 
the water, were more than once deceived. For 
three days the captain had not been able to “ take 
the sun ;” and we were rattling on, ignorant of 
our position, except by dead reckoning. Rough 
weather had evidently prevailed, for in the gloom 
of the night we passed the hull of a vessel, and in 
the morning stray spars and planks at intervals. 

The evening of the sixty-ninth day closed in a 
drizzling hazy fog. A sharper look-out now than 
ever, for by dead reckoning we must be in the chops 
of St. George’s channel, and yet no signs of land! 
Right at the jib boom head a man was set to watch ; 
three on the forecastle, and men in each boat kept 
their vigils. On the poop, along the bulwarks, and 
on the fore-deck, the passengers strained their eyes 
ahead for the first outline of land. Nine, ten, 
eleven o’clock, and yet nothing seen but fog! 
Passengers became timid, and even seafaring men 
thought it rash to tear along in full sail we scarce 
knew whither! But she had lost four days fine 
already. Eight bells, and midnight passed with- 
out making land. Tired with watching, one by 
one the passengers descended, wet and shivering, 
to their berths. At two bells all had retired save 
one. He made several attempts to “turn in ;” but 
nervousness or anxiety sent him on deck again, 
and although the small cold rain fell fast, he 
muffled himself up and resumed his watch. At 
half-past two he went again to his berth, and had 
partly undress... when he felt his anxiety return. 
A few minutes and he was once more on deck, and 
as he approached the men on the look-out, the mate 
exclaimed, “ What, up again! It’s not much use, 
you won’t see land in this fog.” “ Look!” was 
the startling reply: “there it is right ahead!” 
And true enough it was, in fearful proximity ; not 
half a mile before us there loomed the Skellik 
lights, like huge glaring balls of fire through the 
fog. Never shall I forget the confusion, bustle, 
and excitement of that perilous time. It requires 
some little acquaintance with nautical affairs to 
understand the danger of “ wearing” so large a 
ship under full canvass, and making land at the 
rate of twelve knots an hour. Again we beheld 
an especial evidence of providential care. The 
clipper, noble as she was in her sailing qualities, 
was a difficult one to turn ; she had scarcely on any 
previous occasion “answered” the first time, and 
yet now, when all was confusion on board, with no 
assistance from passengers, she turned round, as 


| one of the sailors said, “like a duck,” leaving the 
| frowning Skelliks at her stern, Men who never 

prayed much before, prayed then, and thanked God 
| for their deliverance. 





A SONG AND ITS AUTHOR. 


CaRoLina OLIPHANT was born in the old mansion || 


of Gask, in the county of Perth, on the 16th of 
| July, 1766. She was the third daughter and fifth 
child of Laurence Oliphant, of Gask, who had 
espoused his cousin Margaret Robertson, a daughter 


| 
daughter of the fourth Lord Nairn. The estate of 
| Gask escaped forfeiture during the rebellion of 1745, 


| Jacobite sentiments of his ancestors. He named 


| Prince Charles Edward ; and his prevailing topic 
| of conversation was the reiterated expression of his 
| hope that “the king would get his ain.” He 
would not permit the names of the reigning monarch 
and his queen to be mentioned in his presence; 
and when impaired eyesight compelled him to seek 
the assistance of his family in reading the news. 
papers, he angrily reproved the reader if the 
“ German lairdie and his leddy” were designated 
otherwise than by the initial letters “K. and Q” 
This extreme Jacobitism, at a period when the 
crime was scarcely to be dreaded, was reported to 
George 111, who is related to have confessed his 
respect for a man who had so consistently main- 
tained his political sentiments.” 

The attainder of the Nairn famity was removed 


strong recommendation of George Iv, who had 


Lady Nairn, the Miss Oliphant just named. 


poral comforts of her countrymen. 


pared for the eternal world. 


WOULD YOU BE YOUNG AGAIN? 

Would you be young again P 
So would not I; 

One tear to memory given, 
Onward I’d hie. 

Life’s dark flood forded o’er, 

All but at rest on shore, 

Say, would you plunge once more, 
With home so nigh ? 

If you might, would you now 
Retrace your way ? 

Wander through stormy wilds, 
Faint and astray ? 

Night’s gloomy watches fled, 

Morning all beaming red, 

Hope smiles around us shed, 
Heavenward—away. 

Where, then, are those dear ones, 
Our joy and delight ? 

Dear and more dear though now 
Hidden from sight. 

Where they rejoice to be, 

There is the land for me; 

Fly, time, fly speedily ; 
Come, lite and light, 








| but the father of Carolina did not renounce the | 


| the subject of this sketch Carolina, in honour of | 





in 1824, by an act of parliament passed on the | 


learned, when in Scotland, that the song, “The | 
Attainted Scottish Nobles,” was the production of | 


In her 76th year she wrote the following touch- | 
ing air, the sentiments of which can, however, only | 
fully be echoed by those who find themselves pre- | 


of Duncan Robertson, of Struan, and his wife, a || 





Lady Nairn’s gifts to public charities were muui- | 
ficent, and her efforts were constantly directed to | 
promote the spiritual interests as well as the tem- 


| 

















